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FOREWORD 


Contemporary educational legislation touches numerous phases of 
education and consequently is of interest to a wide range of educa- 
tional workers .and citizens generally. A survey of educational 
legislation among the 48 States over a 2-year period involves, as a 
rule, af study of from one thousand to fifteen hundred enactments. 
The principal aims of such a survey are (1) to reveal what signifi- 
cant trends or developments are in process, and in what way they 
may affect the course of public education, and (2) to make available 
up-to-date legal information bearing upon the respective phases of 
education. 

In recent years educational workers and citizens generally have 
! become increasingly conscious of the vital relationship which exists 
I between the legal organization of public schools and efficiency in 
their administration. For example, many authorities in education 
have contended that the local school district as now legally con- 
stituted in many States is too small to be financially capable of 
maintaining adequate school facilities in an efficient manner. In 
order that this organization, which is said to impair the efficiency of 
public-school administration, may be changed, it is necessary that 
legislative action be invoked. Likewise, if additional funds for the 
support of education are needed, legislative action is necessary to 
supply them. 1 

Inherent in a State legislature is the power to overcome certain 
| legal obstacles or to set up new legal instruments for improving the 
administration of public education. Under, our system of govern- 
ment, educational authorities are privileged, and apparently are 
under a corresponding duty, to give professional guidance and 
direction to legislation which affects the course of public education. 
This review of recent legislation affecting education is therefore 
presented in the hope that it will be of service to those who plan, 
guide, and enact educational legislation. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. 
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REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
^ . 1935 AND 1936 

* IXTRODUCTION 

It is the purpose of this chapter to show some of the more out- 
standing tendencies and examples of legislation affecting education in 
the United States during 1935 and 1936. During these years the . 
legislature of every State had one or more legislative sessions, and, 
in addition, special sessions were called in many States. Moreover, 
many legislative and constitutional measures affecting education were 
referred to the people for determination. 

A study of recent educational legislation shows in jSQine degree to* 
what extent legislatures have responded to recent educational needs. 
In fact, new educational exigencies followed by fundamental legis- 
lative changes reveal how vitally important the educational preroga- 
tive of a State legislature really is. In recent years there has been an 
increasing awareness of the* legal theory that education among'the 
American commonwealths is in no way inherent in local government 
except insofar as legislatures or the people themselves may choose 
to make it so. 

The three most significant tendencies in legislation affecting educa- 
tion during the 2 years here reviewed are toward : 

(1) Increased ’State responsibility for the support of public 
education. 

' (2) A strengthening of State instrumentalities of control over 
• education. 

(3) The establishment of minimum State-aid foundation pro- 
grams of State-wide application. 

Some additional and more specific noteworthy trends manifest in 
educational legislation during the biennium are : 

Extension of State control over school budgets, expenditures, 
and indebtedness. ~ 

Wider use of State revenue from non-property tax systems for 
the support of schools, accompanied by a tendency to oepend 
less on property taxes for State school revenue. * 

Increased efforts toward economies ahd o efficiency in the business 
affairs of education. % 

Extension of provisions for free textbooks for school children. 
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Improvement of provisions for health and safety of school chil- 
dren. 

Increased State administrative control over institutions of higher 
education. * 

•Jp 

Extension of legislation to promote the establishment of juninr 
colleges. 

Additional legislative control over the public-school curriculum.' 

Improvement of facilities for higher education of Negroes. 

Better salaries for teachers.' 

Improvement of facilities for teacher tenure and retirement. 

Better transportation facilities for school children. 

Legislation to facilitate the construction of needed school build- 
ings. 

Continue* legislative interest in the reorganization of local 
scIhjjP units, including consolidation. 

STATE SCHOOL ADM IXISTKATIOX, OROAXI/.ATIOX, AXD FUXCTIOXS 

The tendency of legislation for many years has been towards the 
centralization of administrative control over public education in 
State authorities. r lhis tendency continued to manifest itself during 
11)35 and 103G in a number of States. 

I erhaps the most significant changes during the biennium in t lie 
organization and functions of the State school administrative. organi-* 
zation occurred jn Ohio, Rhode Island, and Vermont. The Legis- 
lature of Ohio vested the administration of its “School Foundation 
Act” in the Director of Education with the approval of the State 
Controlling Board. This net includes provisions designed to effect 
the reorganization of local school districts. County boards are di- 
rected to promulgate plans for more efficient schooi district organi- 
zation, and, in case- the affected 'boards of education fail to agree 
on the proposed district reorganization plans, the Director of Edu- 
cation is empowered to order such district consolidation or organi- 
zation as he shall de^m in harmony with principles of economy and 
efficiency.’ ‘ * 

The- Vermont Legislature increased the membership of the Stato 
Board of Education from 3 to 5 members,, and also increased the 
term of office of said members from G to 10 years. Furthermore, the 
Vermont Legislature stipulated that the State Board of Education, 
through the Commissioner of Education acting as the executive officer 
of the board, shall, as soon a9 possible, combine tljp several school 
districts of the State into supervisory unions each approximating 50 
teachers with districts grouped in the interest of convenience and 
efficiency, subject to certain exceptions. 

In 1935±he Rhode Island Legislature reorganized and consolidated 
all boards; commissions, and departments^ the State, government. 
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The State Board of Education was abofished anil the Director of 
Education was given general supervision and control of the public 
. schools of the State. The Legislature niado it the duty of the 
Director of Education to “perform the duties heretofore performed 
by *the State Bottl’d of Education'’, enforce the school laws, and 
prescribe the functions of each division in the Department of E<h- 
r rift ion. A State Budget Director having control of school expendi- 
Hires was also provided for. (Srr State Control over School Ex- 
* pend it tires, etc., p. 5.) 

The legislature of Xorth* Carolina amended the “Public School 
ij Machinery Act *’ of 11)33, and eliminated the Governor as ex oflieio 

I i memher and chairman of the State School Commission, and mado 
the Lieutenant Governor ex oflieio chairman of the Commission, and 
the State Superintendent of. Public Instruction vice chairman. The 
reorganized State School Commission was authorized to appoint an 
executive secretary who shall select other employees necessary for 
j the administration of the act. The North Carolina legislature also 
[ created a State Textbook Purchase and Rental Commission of five 
| members. (SVc Textbooks. p. :]♦).) 

The Utah Legislature changed the composition and method of 
selecting the Stntp Board of ^duration. All ex oflieio members, ex- 
cept the Stakf^Siiperinteiidenr of Schools, were eliminated from the 
board, and a new board was created consisting: of the State Super- 
intendent of Kducat ion and nine other persons, seven of wlmm shall 
he selected for 7-year terms by region school conventions (one con- 
vention to he held annually in one of the seven judicial districts of 
the State), The remaining members are to be appointed by the 
Governor. 

In November 193(5, the Constitution of South Dakota was amended 
so as to provide for the election of the State and county superin- 
tendents of , schools on a nonpolitical ballot, i 
Mhxixaippi reorganized the membership 'of Mho State Hoard for 
V^sationnl Education; and Xew Jersey reorganized the membership 
of its vState Board of Examiners, South Carolina created tv State 
School Book Commission. (See Textbooks, p. 30.) 

During the biennium the Oreyon Legislature placed the work of 
Americanization under the State Department of Edueatnfri; and in 
Worth Dakota the .Legislature reestablished the State equalization 
fund and vested its administration under the Governor, Attorney 
General, and the State Superintendent rrf^Public Instruction. 

For legislative changes affecting Stated organization and functions 
with, respect to fiscal affairs in the management of schools see State 
Control Over School Expenditures, etc., which follows. 
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STATE CONTROL OVER SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. SCHOOL BUDGETS. 

BUSINESS EFFICIENCY, ETC. 

I ♦ 

Recent years have been accompanied by numerous demands for 
economy and business efficiency in the administration of public 
schools. These demands have been due, in part at least; to the 
granting of increased State ,funds for the support of schools. 

The principle that laws should place school management on a 
modern, businesslike basis free from faulty and improper practice 
has recently won legislative favor in many States. Apparently, legis- 
lators are of the opinion that business efficiency is as essential to good 
public-school management as it is to private enterprises. Legisla- 
tion designed to promote economy and efficiency in the administra- 
tion of public-school funds falls into three general classes: (1) Legis- 
lation to promote larger and more capable local school administra- 
tive units; (2) legislation providing increased State control over- 
local school expenditures; and (3) the development of school budget 
systems. * 

During the biennium here reviewed the legislatures, of many States 
enacted noteworthy provisions to promote efficiency in the business 
affairs of education. Among som4 of these States are: Alabama, 
Colorado, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island^pouth Carolina, Vermont, ‘ Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. Some of the noteworthy measures on this 
subject are summarized here : „ 

The Alabama Legislature established a budget system for all 
county, and city school districts and required that said budgets 
for each ensuing year be submitted to the State Department of 
Education by July 1. This act provides that after the budget be- 
comes official the actual expenditures may exceed budgeted expendi- 
tures only Upon the recommendation of the local superintendent^ 
the approval of his bogrdT'end^the approval of the State Superin- 
tendent,. 

The Legislative of Louisiana prohibited any expenditures of public 
money or credit by municipalities including school districts “tvitli- 
out the regulation, supervision arid approval of the State Advisory 
Board created by the Constitution. “Furthermore the Legislature of 
that Stafe created a State Bond and Tax Board and stipulated that 
no municipality or school district “shall have authority to borrow 
lSioney, incur debt, or to issue bonds, or other evidences of debt, or 
to levy taxes * * * without the consent, and approval” of the 
said board. / * C 

In Mississippi the Legislature prescribed, in considerable detail 
how the school budgets shall be prepared. All school districts were 
required, on or before July 15 of each year, to prepare-and. file with 

— w . < ' ’ * 
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(lie State Superintendent a budget of school expenditures for the next 


1 tion of schools. At the same time county superintendents are re- 
} qiiired to file with the State Superintendent detailed statements of ..... 
I the school revenues which will be* available during the year. This 
| act directs the State Superintendent of Education to prescribe forms 
; for local school budgets and to examine county and district school 
budgets, approving or disapproving the same. If in his opinion there 
I arc insufficient funds to meet the expenditures called for in an.v 
budget, he shall retdrn the "budget to the district submitting it for 
j; *re*is»«f-and shall require that it be revised by reducing the est imated 
expenditures. Local school expenditures were restricted to the 
amounts set forth in the budgets, unless exceptions are made with 
tlte-approval of the State Superintendent. • 

In New Mexico the Legislature vested in the State Board of 
j Finance supervision and control of the budgets of all State offices 
and departments, including the department of education and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Tlie^Board of Finance is authorized 
to adopt standard supplies and equipment and to require all in- 
stitutions to purchase in accordance therewith. Furthermore, the 
Governor and the said Board were empowered to classify alt em- 
pfoyees in the State Department of Education and in institutions • 
of higher learning and to fix their salaries. 

The Ohio Legislature (H. B. 466) made it mandatory for all 
boards of education to transmit to the State Director of Education, 
not later than August 15 each year, a copy of their budget of 
expenditures for the next ensuing school year. In this same act 
the Legislature included designs for county school surveys to pro- 
mote better school administration. County boards of education were 
directed and empowered to promulgate and carry into effect plans 
for developing more efficient district organization. * 

The Legislature of Rhpde Island created the office of State Budget 
Director and Comptroller, who shall hold office at the pleasure of 
the Governor, and who shall supervise all accounts of State depart- 
ments, including all expenditures for education. The Budget Di- 
rector may request^detailed statement o£ financial condition of any 
department, and he shall prepare a consolidated budget report for 
the Governor To be embodied in an appropriation bill on or before 
January 1 of each year . 

The Legislature of Virginia forbade county supervisors or city • 
councils to decrease in any school year the amount appropriated by 
them for schools, except by the same percentage of reductions as all 
other appropriations are reduced. , * 


\ 



fiscal year. The budget must show estimated ^mounts to be expended 
for teachers’ salaries, transportation, tuition, etc!, and also show the 
number of months for which funds will be available for the opera- 
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In W(»t Virginia tlie Legislature. ”in order tlu.t every possible 
economy * * * may be realized”, provided for centralized pur- 
chasing of educational supplies through a newly created ••depart- 
ment of purchases.” This, act also created a standardization com- 
mittee to promulgate standards governing the quality, size, aid 
variety of commodities or serves to be procured by the different 
State departments, including educational institutions of the State. 
Furthermore, the director of the purchasing department was directed 
to make available the services and facilities of his department m 

county, school, and other municipal local bodies. 

\ 

SCHOOL BEYEXVE 

Tax legislation affecting school revenue during the biennium can 
hardly be characterized as distinctive or regarded as really signifi- 
cant from a Nation-wide point of view. For the most part legisla- 
tion in this field continued along the same general trends whiflh have 
been in' evidence for many years. For example, t lie most outstanding 
tendencies were; (1) To utilize and develop nonproperty tax systems; 
and (•_*) to reduce property taxes as a source of State school revenue. 

. J.igaof. and sale * taxes. — The legislatures of some States ‘expressly 
allocated receipts from liquor and sales taxes for school revenue. 
School funds were derived from liquor taxes in Georgia, Idaho. 
Maryland. Nevada. Now. Mexico, and South Carolina. Among some 
of the States which earmarked a portion of receipts from sales taxes 
for schools are: Arkansas, Idaho, North Dakota. Ohio. Oklahoma. 
Texas (sale of cigarette*). Utah. Washington. West Virginia - , and 
W routing. {Missouri provided tlint sales tax revenue go to the State 
general treasury fi*mn which one-third is apportioned for education.) 

Miscellaneous tuxes . — It is also noteworthy that business, service, 
or occupational tax receipts were in part allocated for school pur- 
po> es in Florida. Louisiana. South Carolina. Washington. West Vir- j 
ginia, and Wyoming. ' Furthermore, some of ihe revenue from min- 
eral or severance taxes in Idaho, Noutji Dakota, and Washington was 
allocated for school purposes. 

A few outstanding examples of legislative changes affecting school 
revenue in different States are here summarized; 

.1 d-amux levied a retail sales tax and allocated 65 percent' of the 
revenue therefrom to the common school fund. ’ 

Florida levied a.'.Meense tax on persons, firms, and corporations en- 
gaged in certain public works, the revenue therefrom to be paid into 
the county scliool fund. *» 

• Louisiana levied an annual franchise tax on all corporations, $400,- 
000 of revenue therefrom to be paid' to the State University and 
. Agpeultural^nd Mechanical Arts College for improvements. 
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Mirhiqnn repealed the provision for millnge levies in aid of the 
Slate University and State College of Agriculture, and thereby abol- 
ished the remaining vestige of Slate properly tax: t ho amount of 
fund lost by repealing said tax to be replaced by funds from the 
State general fund. . . . 

Xoi'th Dakota enacted a retail sales tax to equalize taxation and 
to replace in part the property tax: and allocated $70hil<)i> of the 
revenue from the ‘sales tax to the newly established State School 
Equalization Fund, for the first year, and Sl.t*5O.0u0 for the second 
year. 

Oklahoma repealed its «ales tax and corporate and personal income 
tax laws of 1933 which allocated major revenue therefrom for 
schools, and re-enacted said tax systems, and provided revenue there-, 
from shall go to t^e general fund of the State. 

Sooth Carolina Legislature authorized the following appropria- 
tions annually for schools: (1) $S93.000 from the income taxes: (2) 
all of the revenues yielded by th« imposition of additional corpora- 
tion license fees: (3) all the revenue derived from the sale of permits 
to sell beverages: and (4) after July 1. 1936. Go peuent of all 
revenue derived from the sale of and/or license of sale of beverages 
or alcoholic liquors. South Carolina also enacted a personal and 
corporate net income tnx as a “property relief act", the revenue 
therefrom to be paid into the State general fund. The Legislature 
appropriated 32 percent of the.net money in the general State fund 
derived from the -said income tax for the support of public schools. 

. reauthorized the use of t(te excess of the sales tax in making 
up deficiencies in the State school funds. (The State constitution 
provides thaj $30 per child shall be raised by the State.) - 

Wa*hinoton extended the business and occupational tax enacted in 
1933 and added a 2 percent sales tax; approximately 59 percent of 
the revenue from this act is appropriated to the State current school 
fund and 4 percent to higher institutions, the remaining going to 
State general fund and emergency relief. Washington also imposed 
limitation on tire aggregate State and local annual property tax rate 
for school purposes. 

.YETI’ ST ATE -AID PROGRAMS ‘ 

The establishment of. minimum State-aid education programs 
financed by State funds constitutes the most outstanding dovelop- 
met* in school legislation during the 2 years here reviewed., ^ 

Increased 'State respomibiUty.— Educational legislation during 
1935 and 1936 reveals a vigorous and marked extehsion of the prin- 
ciple that the State should assume increased responsibility for the 

financial support of education. Among the States in which this 

• * 
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principle won legislative favor are: Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, 
New* Jersey, North Dakota. North Carolina, Ohio,' Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Vir-' 
ginia, and Wyoming. 

Distribution of school funds. State-aid programs . — The methods 
of distributing State school funds were altered in many States, and 
an unusual number of States reorganized their equalization systc/m, 
or established minimum State-wide education programs, referred to 
in some States as- “foundation” programs. It is obviously imprac- 
ticable to review here all recent noteworthy legislation in support' 
of public schools. HoweVef, because of the current Nation-wide 
interest irT State-supported school programs, examples of legisla- 
tion establishing such programs are here presented for a few States: 

FLORIDA 

In order to make more secure a minimum 8 months’ school system 
in the several counties of the State, the Legislature of Florida ap- 
propriated annually to the cotmty school fund from the general 
revenue, a sum equivalent to $800 for each instruction unit as deter- 
mined by law, less a credit of whatever amounts accrue to county 
school funds from the State by existing law. Previously, in order 
to aid counties in the maintenance of an 8 months' school term there 
was appropriated to the county school fund tl^jpflat sum of $7,500.01)11, 
less a credit of 1 mill constitutional tax, and less other amounts 
which may have accrued to the county school fund by any existing 
law, and less also sums derived by the State as interest on State 
deposits in banks oF the State.. * 

MICHIGAN 

40* 

The Legislature of Michigan, by Chapter 192, 1935, revised the 
Thatcher-Sias Act of 1933 and provided for the distribution of (IV 
increased allowances of aid for elementary schools; (2) the direct 
payment of high-school tuition to receiving district; (3) increased 
transportation allowances; and (4) the Requirement that district 
boards must levy at,. least 2y 2 mills for schools other than for debt 
service, capital outlay, and school board salaries. This chapter pro- 
vided for the distribution to schools of $36,000,000 in 1935-36. 
$37,000,000 in 1936-37, and $38,000,000 annually thereafter from tle‘ 
general .fund. The Legislature designated the following total 
amounts allowed school districts with less than 800 school popula- 
tion, for elementary schools: 1 teacher and fewer than* 12 pupils, $65 
per pupil ; 2 or more teachers and from 12 to 44 pupils, $750 for the 
first 12 pupils, plus $9 for each additional gupil ; 3 or more teachers 
and from 60 to 120 pupils, $1,962 for the first 60 pupils, plus $40 for 
each additional pupil ; 4 or more teachers and from 90 to 160 pupils, 
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1 1 $3,162 for the first 90 pupils, plus $40 for each additional pupil; and 
j die gross amount for elementary schools with 5 or more teachers and 
5 150 or more pupils is computed at $48 per pupil. A similar schedule ^ 

\ of State aid was set up applicable to high schools which included 
| larger amounts. 

1 MOST AX A 

The Montana Legislature set up a State minimum foundational 
: educational program , which provides : 

(a) $~00 per elementary teacher classroom unit, plus 12 cents per pupil 
per day of attendance. 

(&) $(>00 per junior and senior high school teacher classroom unit, plus 15 
cents per pupil per day of attendance. 

( c) Vi the transportation cost of pupils residing 3 miles or more from 

school, provided the State hoard of education shall fix a uniform 

; schedule' of transportation rates for pupils, and that State aid he 

i based on such schedule. 

This act included detailed stipulations governing “classroom units” 
in both elementary and secondary schools; a State Public School * 
General Fund was created by this act. Among other noteworthy pro- 
visions of this act are: 

(1) Forbade State aid to any school with fewer than 10 pupils (exceptions 
allowed for isolated cases). 

(2) County superintendents must certify to State Superintendent the total 
number of classroom units and ug- r n*gat»‘ days of at tendance during 
last school year, and number of pupils residing 3 or more miles from 
school together with the cost of their transportation. 

! (3]L State Superintendent, not later than August 15 each year, shall certify 

to county superintendents the amounts erf school funds to be allotted 
by the State for pupil transportation arc! payment of teachers on the 
classroom unit basis. 

% 

NEW JERSEY \ 

The New Jersey Legislature reorganized its system of State aid 
for education, and created a minimum, foundation program , which 
provides a minimum apportionment of State funds to districts of 
$13 per elementary pupil and $22 per high-school pupil. Additional 
aid was made available to certain districts as equalization aid which 
shall be the excess, if any, of the cost of maintaining the foundation 
program over the sum of an equivalent to a computed yield of 4.75 
mill tax of such districts. For the purpose of this act the minimum 
cost of the foundation program shall he determined as follows in ele- 
mentary school districts employing 1 teacher, $1,482 ; 2 or more 
teachers with not more than 36 pupils, $82.33 per pupil ; 2 or more 
teachers with from 37 to 260 pupils, $2,964 for first 36 pupils and $53 
for each additional pupil; and districts with 261 or more pupils, $57 
% for each such pupil. A similar schedule was set up governing a 
State-supported program for high schools. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

The North Dakota Legislature reestablished t he State equal hat 'mu 
fund in order to insure a State minimum 7 months’ common school 
term, and vested the administration of such fund in* the Governor. 
Attorney General, and the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Under the revised plan, the first $500,000 accruing to the Sko- 
Equalization Fund each year shall be distributed among the elemen- 
tary schools on the basis of needs as determined by an investigation 
of financially distressed school districts. The State Superintendcn: 
was directed to determine by investigation what districts are unable 
to pay for the operation of schools for the minimum term or standard 
•*Tfter having made the maximum financial effort to do so. In deter- 
mining wliether a school district has made a maximum effort it nni-i 
appear: (1) I hat the district has levied the normal maximum tax 
rate fixed by law; (2) that the revenue from local taxes and from 
State and county sources have been exhausted; and (3) that such 
district, under the law cannot issue additional warrants or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, or that such obligations, by reason of district's 
financial condition, would be greatly depreciated in value. This act 
provided payment of tuition to districts receiving nonresident high- 
school pupils at the rate of $1.50 per week out of the equalization 
fund. Pro\ iously such tuition was paid to the distinct wherein ihe 
pupil resided. This act, furthermore, allowed payment of high- 
school correspondence courses taken with approval of the State De- 
partment of Education. After payments to the financially distressed 
districts and the payment of tuition of nonresident pupils have boon 
made, the remaining amount in the State Equalization Fund shall 
be distributed among the school districts on the basis of $123 per 
year for each grade school teacher unit, and $150 per year for each 
high-school teacher unit maintained. The State Superintendent was 
authorized to fix and define the number of pupils and teachers re- 
quired to constitute such “teacher-unit.” Such “definition shall be 
flamed and- formulated with the end in view of effecting efficiencv 
in the schools, and the discouragement of the maintenance of small 
schools and small classes.” 

OHIO 

The Ohio Legislature completely revised the bases for the appor- 
tionment of the State’s public-school fund. This act is known as 
•the School Foundation Act (H. B. 466). Its administration Was 
vested in the Director of Education 'with the approval of the State 
Controlling Board. Under this law the State will pay' approximately 
one-half of the total annual cost of public elementary and secondary 
education in the State. Provision is made whereby the State will 

W* ' ' 
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| pay to school districts the following amounts on per pupil in average 
] daily attendance basis: (1) Part-time, continuation, and evening 
] schools, 20 cents per day: (2) regular day schools, grades 1-8, in- 
j elusive, 17 cents per day; (3) kindergarten classes for children under 
j years or over, 8 1 ,** cents per day. Additional aid was provided 
l lor districts in which a 3-mill levy, plus income from all other sources 
c (local and State) are insufficient for the maintenance of schools 
. upon the minimum cost of the foundation program: and the amount 
, of the additional State aid shall be the difference between the mini- 
' mum cost of the foundation program and the amount of funds avail- 
able without such additional aid. The Legislature defined in detail 
the minimum operation cost of the foundation program, based on 
average daily attendance for a term not to exceed 180 days. It must 
, he established to the satisfaction of the Director of Education and 
i he State Controlling Board that the amount to be allowed per pupil 
.-hall be such as will enable the school to operate at a reasonable level 
of educational efficiency. In no case may the schedule of operating 
costs set up by the Director of Education be less than $1,150 per 
annum for each 1-teacher elementary school and $2,400 per annum 
for each 2-teacher elementary school. The foundation program in- 
cludes provision for paying the cost of approved pupil transportation 
and tuition. This new Ohio law includes noteworthy provisions de- 
signed to effect the reorganization of local school districts. (See 
School Administration. District.) This act also stipulates that State 
aid may be withheld from any district which fails to comply with 
its provisions, including the plans for the reorganization of districts. 
It is furthermore provided that no district shall participate in the 
State public School Fund if the total annual salary paid to its 
teachers is less than 75 percent of the total cost of the foundation 
( program!; of said district, exclusive of transportation and tuition costs. 

ft 

■ i OKLAHOMA 

i The Oklahoma Legislature appropriated $8,200,000 per annum, 
most of ^lich goes to school districts as primary aid to supplement 
funds for teachers’ salaries. The basis of the apportionment of 
thete^funds is a State salary schedule set up by the. State Board of 
Education. ( See Teachers’ Salaries.) The Legislature stipulated 
a method of determining the number of teachers needed in each dis- 
t riet on the basis of so many pupils in average daily attendance per 
square mile. In addition to the primary State aid for teachers’ 
salaries above indicated the Oklahoma Legislature provided supple- 
mental aid to districts where a 10-mill levy and other revenue, in- 
cluding the primary State aid, will not, maintain the minimum school 
j for the minimum term. But in order for any school district to 
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rccei w oippleiuental aid it must show affirmatively to the Stale 
Board of K« I ucnt ion that t lie proportion of its teachers to pupils i-' 
propey^that the schedule of teachers’ salaries is reasonable, and that 
' * i lie srhool budget’ is commensurate with the actual needs of the 
distriet. Primary and supplemenud State uid may be withheld from 
any school if tlir average daily attendance falls below 18 and if the 
school district fails to meet the standards established by the Stale 
Board of Education. The Legislature by this act stipulated that all 
State funds and revenue (other than those mentioned in sec. 3. art. 11. 
of the State Constitution) shall hereafter be paid into the general 
• State fund and be used to defray the expenses of State government. 
In so doing the act said: 

Ir is * * * not the intention of the Legislature to repeal any luw flip 

* revenue from which has l>een levied und paid into the fund for * * * 

the common schools, but it is the intention * • * that such revenue 

shall hereafter he pnlUJnto the general revenue fund » • * and there- 

after .appropriated by law for such uses and purposes as may l>e provided 
by law. 

— te . Vi* 

, V - » 

Texas increased its "Kural Aid Yiaw” appropriation to $10.000, Oou 
for the biennium, which is $4,000,000 more than for the previous 
2 years. The Legislature stipulated that myschool shall receive ai<l 
under this appropriation if its average daily attendance is less than 
(*>*• percent (formerly 70 percent) of the school census, and that teach- 
ers in State-aided schools shall have a minimum of 2 years’ college 
training or the equivalent. This act provided for an increase in the 
supervisory staff of the State. Department of Education from 10 to 
24 members. 

YEHSIOXT 

Vermont reorganised the State-aid system for education and pro- 
vided that State aid shall he on* the basis of district valuation and 
’ the number of ‘‘equated” pupils. This act defined ‘‘equated pupil" 
as a theoretical number of pupils determined by Mort’s tables which 
equalizes the variations in size of schools, and the difference in costs 
between elementary and secondary schools. The funds allotted for 
the minimum State program may be used only for legitimate items 
of current ex|>erh5e. including transportation, advanced instruction. 
I supervision, and rural teachers’ salaries. In order to be eligible for 

k State aid. towns must comply with law relative to teachers’ salaries, 

appointment of superintendents, detailed financial reports to State 
Department, and the raising of 75 cents on each $100 of valuation. 


LOCAL SCHOOL ADHISJSTItATlOS, COS 80LI PATIOS, PTC. 

Noteworthy legislative enactments designed to effect the organiza- 
tion and consolidation of local units of school administration oc : 
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ciirivil during the biennium in a few States. The Legislatures of 
California, Ohio, and Vermont furnished examples of enactments of 
• this character. 


Die California Legislature provided that every elementary school 
district and high-school district, or every elementary, high-school, 
mid junior college district having coterminous boundaries and under 
f the jurisdiction of governing boards with the same personnel, shall 
l he governed by one board of five members. This act stipulated that 
jj unified districts shall take-over all obligations, funds, and property 
of ‘districts becoming a part thereof (except bonded indebtedness). 

The Ohio School Foundation Act 'of 1935 included provisions de- 
; signed to effect the reorganization of local school districts. This act 
Mipulutes that each year each county bfcard of education shall make 
a survey of the county .school district to determine the number of' 
jenchers and other educational employees and the number of trans- 
; jiortatinn routes necessary. The county lwnrds of education are 
directed to promulgate plans for more efficient district organization 
and to prescribe the transfers of territory, elimination of school dis- 
t rifts, or the creation of new districts which will provide more eco- 
nomical and efficient, systems of county schools. If the boards of 
education fail to agree on the proposed plan, the proposition shall 
he transmitted to the State Director of Education who shall order 
such transfer oTterritorv or the creation of such new school districts 
as he shall deem in harmony with principles of economy, efficiency, 
and convenience. The Director of Education is also vested with full 
Hiljver to make the county surveys ami to prescribe the alteration in 
case any county fails to do so. 

Tht* Vermont Legislature sfipulated that the State board of Edu- 
cation through the Commissioner of Education, acting us* the execu- 
tive officer of the board, shall, ns soon as possible, combine the several 
school districts of the State into supervisory unions each approxi- 
mating 50 teachers with districts grouped in the interest of con- 
venience and efficiency, subject to certain exceptions. 

A number of other States enacted measures also designed to facili- 
tate district consolidation of* to restrict the continuance of especially 
small districts. Among such States are Illinois, Iowa, Maine. Ore- 
gnn. New Mexico, and Texas. 

HIGHER EDUCATION A 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

The increased legislative control over institutions of higher learn- 
ing manifested during the depression continued, though in somewhat 
modified manner^ during the 2 years under review. Only a few 
examples can be noted here. • 

. t 1 ' * 
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The Legislature of Georgia declared the “Repents of the Uni-.-: 
sitv System of Georgia” to be a governmental agency of the St i • .< 
» and that all property held by said corporation is property of th- 
State and subject to all limitations and restrictions imposed upon ah 
other property of the State. This act required that tuition, matt-in;, 
lntion fees, and proceeds of the sale of personalty s*hnll be reported 
and remitted to the secretary-treasurer of the Board of Regents who 
shall transmit the same to the State treasurer, provided, however-, 
that the dormitory rentals, mess hall charges, proceeds of athhii. 
contests, and other similar revenues shall remain with the institution 
originating the same and shall not be paid into the State treasury. 
However, all such receipts shall be reported to the secretary-treasurer 
of the Board of Regents and be audited by the State auditor, whose 
reports shall be available to tire Governor and the General Assemble. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding legislative enactments within 
the biennium enhancing State control over the administration of 
institutions of higher learning occurred in New Mexico. The Legis- 
lature of that State vested in the State Board of Finance supervision 
and control of the budgets of all State offices, departments, and insti- 
tutions, including department of education and institutions of higher 
learning, subject to review by the Governor. The act requires all 
said departments to file their budgets with said State Board of 
finance. The State board is empowered to supervise all purchase* 
by the various government departments, and is authorized to adopt 
standard stationery, office supplies, and other equipment, and to pro- 
hibit the making of purchases other than in accordance with stand- 
ards adopted by the same. 

New 'Mexico empowered the Governor, with the approval of the 
State Board of Finance, to classify all employees in the State De- 
partment of Education and in the institutions of higher learning, 
and to fix their salaries within limitations, and to transfer em- 
ployees temporarily from one office, department, or institution to 
another. 

The Rhode /stand Legislature reorganized and consolidated all 
hoards, commissions, and departments of the State government. The 
State Board of Education was abolished, and the State College and 
the College of Education were placed under a State Board of -Re- 
gents consisting of 10 members, namely, the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, the Chief J ustice of the Supreme Court, the Di/ector of 
Education, and the State Budget Director and ComptftiHer. ex offi- 
ciis, and 2 alumni members of the State College, 1 alumni member of 
the College of Education, and 2 qualified electors from the first and 
second Congressional districts, respectively, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 
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The West Virginia Legislature, as an economy measure, ceiitrali/.ed 
■mie purchasing of supplies and commodities, priming, contractual 
.services for State institutions, including educational institutions, in 
a State "Department of Purchases” and created a committee to pro- 
mulgate standards governing the quality, size, and variety of com- 
modities or services procured by the different institutions. The 
Legislature of South Carolina required all State institutions, includ- 
ing educational institutions, to purchase all materials, furnishings, 
and supplies after obtaining three competitive bids from within the 
State where practical when such purchases exceed' $200. * , 

The tendency to reduce or eliminate millage taxes for the support 
of higher institutions of learning is still in Evidence. For example, 
in 1935 the Legislature of Michigan repealed the provisions for 
millage levies in aid to the State University and the State College 
of Agriculture, and thereby abolished the remaining vestige of State 
property tax in that State. The amount of funds lost to the said 
.State educational institutions by the repeal of the said taxes is re- 
placed by other proposals known as “mill-tax yardsticks’’, which 
extend a definite, amount from the general fund based upon assessed 
valuations of property upon which the mill tax was formerly levied. 

The Washington State Legislature extended its business and occu- 
pational tax enacted in 1933 and provided that approximately 4 
percent of receipts therefrom shall be used to aid jn the maintenance 
of State higher institutions. The Legislature limited to 2 mills the 
aggregate annual rate of k*\y on real and personal property for the 
support of the Slate University. 

In 1935 Louisiana levied an animal franchise tax on all corpora- 
tions and provided that $400,000 of the annual receipts therefrom 
shall be paid to the State University and Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College for improvements and expansion as authorized by law. 

The Necada Legislature provided an additional $24,000 annually 
for the next 2 years for the State University derived from receijJts 
from a license and stamp tax on liquor. 

In 1935 the Massachusetts Legislature increased appropriations for 
the State teachers colleges approximately $100,000 in excess of what 
was appropriated in 1934;1ilso made a similar increase in the ap- 
propriation for the Massachusetts State College. Increased, appro- 
• priations are noted for English-speaking classes for adults, university 
extension courses, Division of Immigration and Americanization, 
public libraries. Division of the Blind, and for the Teacher Retire- 
ment Board. The salary of the State Commissioner of Education 
was increased from $7,500 to $9,000 per annum. Slight reductions 
were made in other lines of educational service. 

The tendency for many years to change the name of State normal 
schools to State “colleges” is still in evidence. Tlii 9 -occurred in 
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Maryland. In this concoction it is interesting to note that in ( :1| ;- 
fornia -the Legislature clihnged the designation of **$tate tearhci- 
eolloges" to “State colleges" and authorized the said colleges to <.il, T 
courses in liberal arts appropriate for teaching as a secondary fic - 
tion. and provided that students not candidates for a teaching credf . 
tial may not be required to take more than G units of pedagogy. 


f JV.XIOR VOI.LKUES 

t 

Legislation to enable the further development and control of 
junior colleges was enacted in several Stages during rhe past 2 year-. 
Initial laws on this subject were enacted in Mississippi and South 
Carolina. The .l//.WWp/>/ act simply authorized any municipality 
or county which has organized or which may hereafter organize a 
junior college under the laws of the State to purchase lands or build- 
ings for such college on the installment plan and to provide for a 
tax lev y to pay for .the same. The South Carolina, Junior College 
Act embodies somewhat detailed prescriptions governing the 'estab- 
lishment and maintenance standards of such colleges. The South 
Carolina Legislature authorized independent or special school dis- 
tricts, upon a three-fourths vote of the electo'rs, to establish and main- 
tain junior college courses to consist of not more than 2 years’ .wo k 
beyond a 4-year high-school course, and legalized any such junior 
college already established in said districts." School districts whose 
limits are oo-extensive with the limits of any city of 5.000 inhabitants 
^ or more may, when authorized by a majority rote of the electors. 
£ establish or discontinue a junior allege. The Legislature al^o vested 
the State Department of. Education with the same supervision and 
control of said colleges as it now lus over other departments of the 
public school system : limited the establishment of junior colleges 
to districts with more than $1.000,000 -assessed valuation and which- 
maintain an accredited high school; and required the approval of 
the State Department of Education which shall send a representa- 
tive to visit the district applying for establishment of such college 
\ and who shall make report to the department. 

The Michigan Legislature authorized school districts not main- 
taining a junior college to pay, upon majority vote of the electors, 
the tuition cost, in whole or in part, for the education of resident 
pupils who attend a legally established junior college in another 
school district. The Legislature also authorized any county in which 
a collegiate institution is maintained by a school district to contribute 
to said district ns much as $50 annually per unit of membership, 
provided fees charged by the institution are uniform' throughout the 
county. \ 
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10 Legislatures of Arizona. California, ami Texas amended- rheir- 
respective junior college legislation. Anim-a provulM State -aid to 
any public comity junior. college in the amount of one-half the co>t 
of maintenance up to £$.000 per year with the qualifications that 
the school buildiugs and equipment he approved by the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, that it have not fewer than loo pupils in 
•average daily attendance: that no part of the money he used for 
construction or repair of buildings, or the purchase of grounds or 
equipment ; and that a budget for 2 years be submitted to the Legisla- 
ture through the superintendent of public instruction for his certifi- 
cation of eligibility. " 

California provided that the total .amount hi the junior college 
fund shall equal £00 for each unit of average daily attendance plus 
£2,000 for each junior college maintained during the preceding 
schooi^year : and eliminated the provision that each junior college 
district shall annually be apportioned £100 per unit of average daily 
attendance during the* preceding school year. California also au- 
thorized junior college districts to charge an annual tuition fee to 
each pupil for whostj education the district is not entitled to receive 
funds from any other source, .-itch tuition to lie determined by the 
board but not in excess of the net cost per pupil to the district. 

The Texas Legislature amended its provisions for the establish- 
ment of junior colleges by authorizing two or more school districts 
to establish a junior, col lege when they have a combined taxable 
wealth of not less. than $9,500,000 (instead* of $12,000,000), and 
when they havp a scholastic population of 7,000 and not fewer than 
400 students (was 500) for a period of 4 years in the classified 
high-school of said districts. 

* e 4 

HIGHER EDUCAT10X FOR XEGROE ^ 

Recent years have manifested a definite tendency toward the 
improvement of facilities for the higher education of Negroes. A 
few noteworthy legislative enactments in this direction occurred in 
the 2 years here reviewed in Kentucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, and 
“ Pennsylvania. • 

The Legislature of Kentucky provided for the payment by the 
State of the cost of obtaining college courses of instruction by any 
persons (Negro) who must (by reason of Section 187 of Constitu- 
tion) gjo out of the State to get such courses for the reason that 
there is no Negro instituting in the State which offers such courses 
(especially applicable for Negroes). Cost of such instruction shall 
not exceed $175 per school year of 9 months. 

The Oklahoma Legislature provided for the payment b\ r the State 
of tuition, fees, and transfer of qualified and morally satisfactory 
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Negro >°uth who. have completed 2 years of college work to enal >K* ' 
them to pursue courses of study in higher institutions outside the. 
State which courses are similar to those offered at the University 
of Oklahoma or. other State-supported institutions. This measure 
was enacted by reason of Article XIII, Section 3, of the State 
Constitution which forbids the educating of white and Colored youth 
together and thereby prevents Negro youth from pursuing the de- 
sired courses in the State institutions. The ‘administration of this 
ad was rested in the State Board of Education. The Maryland 
Legislatiue Cheated a Commission on Higher Education for Negroes 
and provided scholarships for higher education of Negroes in insti- 
tutions in other Stages for the same reason.# The Legislature also 
provided 'for the purchase of Princess Ann Academy by the Uni- 
versity of Maryland for $100,000. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania stipulated that there shall be 
no distinction because of race, creed, or color in accommodations 
.provided in public libraries, kindergartens, primary and secondary 
schools, academies, colleges and universities, extension courses, and 
all educational institutions. “ * ■ 

\ * ^ ^ 

\ CURRICULA IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Although legislative prescriptions governing the curricula in pub- 
lic institutions of lrigher learning have been seriously questioned in 
recent years, prescript jons of this nature are still in evidence. Legis- 
lative developments in this direction occurred in Florida, Kansas. 
.Texas, and Wisconsin. ' , 

Ihe H or ul a Legislature required nil higher State educational 
institutions to give instruction in nature study and the conservation 
-afjiatural resources, inciting the study of fish and game, soil fer- 
tilityVnd erosion, forests and minerals, and required all students 
in such institutions preparing tp be teachers to take such course of 
instruction. ' ^ ! 

The Legislature of Kansas directed all colleges or universities 
organized under the Morrill Act (land-grant colleges) to establish ~ 
courses of military training and tactics compulsory for male students 
in their first and- second years. T exas created a department of public 
safety, and directed the State University and all other State-sup- 
ported educational institutions to cooperate with the said depart- 
ment. Wisconsin required all teachers colleges and the State Uni- 
versity to offer instruction in Cooperative Marketing, and required 
instruction in such courses for certification to teach economics, social 
studies, and agriculture. 


: V_*> 
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A few noteworthy legislative measures in regard to scholarships 
in higher institutions of learning occurred recently in Illinois, Indi- 
ana. Louisiana. Michigan, New J"ork, and Virginia. 

Illinois awarded the following normal school and college sqholar- ■ 
ships: 1 to "each 4-year high school with fewer than 500 students; 

•2 to each said school with from 500 to 1,000 students; and 3 to each 
said school with more than 1.000 students. Kuril scholarship entitles 
the holder thereof to gratuitous instruction in any State normal 
scliool or teachers college for 4 years. The Legislature stipulated 
the procedure for selecting students entitled to said scholarships. 
In Indiana the two State Teachers Colleges were 'authorized toaward 
two scholarships annually to each county: and the State University 
and Purdue University were qach directed to award annually at 
least two scholarships to ehch coutH^. 
j The Legislature of Louisiana directed the State University and 
Agriculture and Mechanical College to give annually to each senator 
and representative a scholarship in the academic department for a 
, student to be named by each said senator and representative from 
among the citizens of his, district ; such scholarships shall continue 
until each student so named has graduated unless his scholarship has 
ceased for other reasons. 

The Legislatures of Maine. Michigan, and 1 Vest Virginia enacted 
laws to permit children of* World War veterans to attend public 
higher institutions without the payment of tuition charges: and 
Xew York established 40 annual State scholarships of $200 each for 
such children. Apparently similar measures were enacted in a few 
other States. * , 

The Virginia Legislature made certain restrictions upon the grant- 
ing of scholarships in State educational institutions and prohibited 
the remission of special fees and charges in such institutions in 
certain designated cases. 

MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES RELATING TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

Some of the recent unclassified legislative enactments affecting 
higher education may be of interest here. The Legislature of Alaska 
established the University of Alaska in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act of Congress approved March 4, 1915; Colorado 
authorized State educational institutions to contract for the erection 
of dormitories and refectories on a self-liquidating basis; Florida 
granted women admission as students to the School of Pharmacy of 
the State University ; Hawaii reorganized the Board of Regents of 
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ft. the Territ< il University: .1 fahu> removed the 'student age limit Ti- 

tion governing admission to normal schools; M attach n'*ettx aut lim- 
ited State teachers colleges to grant master’s degrees in education; 
•Veit* York granted to the members of the teaching and administra- 
tive stall’s of the New York City Board of Higher Education tin- 
! same protection of tenure which is provided for corresponding staiD 
. of*the City Board of Education: North Dakota made provision for a 
high-school education by correspondence free of cost, under the dinv. 
, ' tion of one of the. Stjtte institutions of higher learning to be ile-i^. 
nated by the State Board of Administration. 

The Legislatures of Massachusetts, Michigan, and Vermont re- 
quired teachers, in higher institutions to subscribe to an oath, of 
allegiance to Federal and State Constitutions. 



■? 


ti: \ciii:r traimm; a\d CKirnrH ATins * . 

During the depression it was customary for many States to mod- 
ifv^extend. or renew the validity of teachers’ certificates without 
requiring additiotitd school attendance or teaching* experience since 
the. last extension. This practice continued during the 2 years here 
considered and legislative provisions of this character wore enacted 
in Arkansas. rrada. New York (applicable to New York Cityi, 
Sooth Carolina, and Tennctxec. Colorado reduced attendance for- 
merly required at -an institution of higheit learning for the renewal" 
,.‘>f « teacher's certificate from 10 to u weeks. Oregon increased tjie 
professional requirements for elementary teachers.. The Legislature 
of that State stipulated that teaclier-training courses for elementary 
teachers must. include oue term of professional training in addition 
to the standard 2-year no&ial course, and that after January 1. 1041. 
such preparation shall consist of a standard 3-year elementary 
teacher-training course. % 

The O hio legislature revised its provisions governing the certifi- 
cation of teachers and designated the following grades of certificate 
Teyiporayy. Provisional. Professional, and Permanent, each of which 
may be- issued in each of the following types -^1 )*Jvindergarten-pri- 
lnary; (2) EJementhry: (8) High school; (fl Social; (5) Elemen- 
tary priiKupal ;v (6) High-schoqh principal; .(7) Supervisor (8) 

: SujVrintendent ; (0) Vocational. This act provides that the Direc- 
tor of Education shall establisl^staqdards.&ttd courses of study for ✓ 
the preparation 6f teachers* hall provide for the inspection of insti- 
tutions desiring to prepare teachers, jha 11 approve such institu- 
tions as maintain satisfactory training procedures, and shall properly 
certificate the graduates of such approved courses, and institutions. 

1 he Legislature abolished certification based on examination, ami 
required for .provisional certificate 2 years of college training for 

t . • i ^ • * r * 
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1 t vp(‘> (11 ami (2) anil graduation front a 4-year -college for all other 
I t ' v j (es . Most of the legislative prescriptions for ditfercm typo- of 
; .ertifieates were repealed: and more power was vested in tin* Mate 
l)i,^tor of Kclueat ion ami the State Board of School Examiners. 

! Miehinoh enacted a new law governing teacher cert ilieat ion. Thi- 
law authorizes and requires the State Hoard <»*t Education to pro- 
scribe requirements and issue certificates tor teaching to giadiiatcs 
of the teacher-training depart meats of all educational institutions 
of the State, as said State* Board of Education shall determine. In 
regard to' this art the Michigan Stnte Superintendent of Public 
Instruction issued the following statement: “The new law aecoin- 
plishe's a reform in the 'control of the cert ifieation of teachers which 
has been advocated by professional leaders ami organizations for 
numy years. (In News of the Department of Public Instruc- 

tion.’ May- 22. n»;iro 

The New Jersey Legislature provided for a new State Board of 
Examiners with fewer ex-ofiicio moinhers and a larger percentage 
of membership appointed by the State R*jrd of Education upon 
their nomination by. the Commissioner, the appointed members to 
hold office for 2 years instead of'l year: effective July b P.W>.„ 

Minnesota authorized school boards of independent scltool districts 
in order <to encourage further preparation and education of teachers 
to stipulate in their teachers' contracts the salary such teacher may 
receive, conditioned ttpon attendance at summer schools. 

Arkansas authorized any county or district hoard of education 
which desires to cooperate with any public teacher-training institu- 
tion to enter into contract with said institution for the o| >er a turn" ami- 
maintenance of a public school, grades 1 to 12 or any part thereof, 
to be used for training-school purposes by said institution. 

Missouri increased from $1 70.1)00 to $:tO0.TH)0 t he State appropria- 
tion for the ensuing biennium for teacher-training courses in connec- 
tion with high schools in cities having more than 70,000 population. 

Other recent legislative enactments. during the biennium pertain- 
ing to teacher-training and certification are ns follows: Ahteka pro- 
* vided *f(£the certification of teachers iu .private schools: Maine* re- 
moved the studfint minimum enrollment age of L7 yetu^’fonnerly 
required for entrance to normal schools; New Jersey permitted 20 
, percent, instead of 10 percent, of normal school tuition money to be 
used as a loan fund to aid needy students: New Mexico repealed the 
1-year residence requirement for teachers’ certificates and permitted 
the granting of 1 year temporary certificates to persons meeting other 
requirements* and required 6 semester or 9 semesier hours of work in 
New Mexico institutions of higher learning for a regular teacher's cer- 
tificate; Texas stipulated' that teachers in State-aided schools shall 
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liave a minimum of 2 years of college training or the equivalent &\..\ 
a State teacher's certificate of certain prescribed standard; Venn"-- 
repealed the provision which permitted school directors to grant 
teachers' certificates to high-school graduates by examination: 11- 
r on sin stipulated higher qualifications for teachers of. industrial a: -* 
and for supervisory teachers, and required teachers in economi 
sociaiscience, and agriculture to have completed a course in coopei.i-^ 
tive marketing. The Legislature of Wisconsin also authorized 
counties to borrow money to establish joint county normal schou; ! 
buildings. The Legislature of South Dakota required State instil . 
lioris of higher education to accept Slate teachers’ certificates n. 
fulfillment of all college-entrance retirements and also required that 
college credit (not to exceed 3G semester hours) be given to hnldm- 
<of certain types of certificates. 

TEACHERS' SALARIES 

It is doubtless encouraging to teachers to note that during the past 
- years legislatures in many States have found it possible to restore 
in a certain degree reductions in salaries imposed during the depres- 
sion. In 1935 Delaware restored one-half of the salary reductions 
imposed in 1933. l/awaii authorized uniform restoration of a fixed 
percentage, not to exceed' 11' percent, in the salary schedule for all 
classified positions and educational employees. The Legislature of 
Indiana provided for an increase of $2.50 per month for each year’s 
experience up to and including the fourth year, and also a similar 
increase based on each 18 weeks’ of training above the required 72 
weeks until 144 weeks’ training has been earned. Min ncsota author- 
ized salary increases for summer school attendance.- Iowa raised the 
flat minimum teacher’s salary from £40 to $50 per month. New Ja- 
cy extended the $70 per month minimum salary for teachers until 
July 1. 1937, and limited salaTw reductions to persons whose contract . 
salary is more than $1,000 per annum. In North Carolina the Legis- 
lature removed the minimum and maximum statutory limitations 
on the salaries of county and -cit^_ school superintendents to be 
paid from State funds and provided that said , salaries shall be in 
accordance with a schedule set. up by the State Board of Education. 
Oregon provided for the minimum teacher's salary of $75 per month 
. which had been suspended in 1933. Vermont increased the minimum 
salary for teachers with the lowestyfrade of certificates, and also the 
minimum salary of union schodT .superintendents ; and I Viscon-Cm- 
raised the minimum salary of supervising teachers from $1,000 to 
**$ 1 , 200 . - ... 

, In contrast with the legislative tendency above reported, the Legis- 
lature of Maryland made reductions in the salaries of county teach- 
ers and school officials. *’ * 
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] ■ The Legislatures of at least two States, Oklahoma and South Car- 
■ (ilma, enacted laws which provided State- wide salary schedules in 
connection with State aid programs. The Legislature of Oklahoma 
• provided from State funds a minimum monthly salary schedule foi 
(fathers based upon the teacher’s eeriiticaie or training as follows: 


L.i ineutary certificate on— - 

Examination ' — 

■ 40 hours' college work ---- 

■J years 1 college work ‘ ^ 

3 years’ colIT'^J! work 

Bachelor’s dcgree-/?^^ , u 

Master’s decree 


The South Cawlina Legislature stipulated, that in the State-aid- 

fur-schools program the maximum annual salaries of teachers paid 

from State funds shall not exceed the following respective amounts: 

• / 

(1) Teachers holding first-grade certificate. $5$S: provided, that in no 
school shall the average salary exceed $315 iht annum for teachers in 
this class. 

1 2) Teachers holding second-grade certificates, $350; pnoided, that in 
no school shall the average salary exceed $315 per annum for teachers 
in this class. 

(31 Teachers holding third-grade certificates. $210: provided, that in no 
school shall t lie average salary exceed $175 per annum, for all teach- 
er* in this class. 

TEACHER EMPLOYMENT, TENURE. LOYALTY OAT IIS, ETC. 

The employment and tenure status of teachers has been of vital 
concern for many years, and during the biennium there was an 
unusual amount of legislation on these subjects. Legislation per- 
taining to these subjects vary from outright tenure provisions to 
specifications in teachers’ contracts, teachers’ oaths, restrictions 
against religious- or political discussion, residence, etc. 

In recent years there has been an unusual amount »of legislation 
requiring loyalty oaths of teachers which is often regarded as an 
infringement upon academic freedortiv Legislation of this character 
was enacted during the past biennium in Arizona. Georgia. Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan. New Jersey, and Vermont: Congress -forbade 
teachers in the District o£ Columbia to “teach or advocate Com- 
munism”; and SoutK Dakota forbade school districts to employ an 
alien who has not declared his intention to become an American 
citizen. Alaska forbade any school board member to inquire into 
the religious or politicalaaflUiations of any applicant for a teaching 

position. . 

The Legislatures of California and New Jersey required school 
boards in dismissing teachers because of abolition of position to 
observe seniority of service. New Jersey forbade discrimination in 
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dismi-.-nls on account of residence. age. sex. marriage, race, religion, 
or |T»>iitiial affiliation. 'Flu* Legislature of Xca- Mrxiro re | nulled 
1-year ren deuce requirement for teachers’ certificates: Xc-ada, how- 
ever. required M) j>ereenl of its teachers to be residents of t lie State. 

The Legislature of South Carolina gave^very teacher freedom to 
choose her residence and hoarding place and forbade interference hv» 
any school trustee in this re-peet, Krntork;/. Xcrtnfa . ami II - 
I irifiniii provided additional restrictions against t^e practice of 
nepotism by school officials: Oklahoma made it unlawful for am 
person to <ri ve or agree to give am gratuitv in consideration tliat 
he or any other person shall be employed as a teacher in the public 
schools; and /’( mtsi/l rania forbade any board of school directors to 
demand or accept any "ift from any teacher within its emplox : 
Idaho prohibited teachers or school employees from selling anythin*: 
to pupils or parents. The Arkansas Legislature provided that no 
teacher may be appointed for the next ensuing year until the annual 
school, elections have been held and the new directors are present 
on the board. 

In the Legislature provided that in special consolidated 

school districts having five "supervisors’ districts" the school prin- 
cipals shall be elected prior to the teachers and on the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent xeydi the approval of the trustees of each 
school, and that thereafter the district superintendent, the principal, 
and trustees of each school shall agree upon a list of teachers for 
each school to be nominated by the district superintendent to the 
county board of education; and the county board shall elect only 
such teachers as are nominated in the said manner. 

, Legislation in Xorth Caro? tun affecting the employment of teach- 
ers included the following provisions: (l) Each county Imard of 
education shall appoint biennially a committee of from three to five 
persons ♦for each school district, which committee shnll select 
the teachers and principals for said district subject to approval of 
the county su|>erintendent and the county board of education; (*2l 
county and city boards of, education shall give written notice to any : 
teacher, principal, or superintendent within BCTdays after close of 
school term, who have not been re-elected for the next ensuing year: 
(3) all city school superintendents shnll be appointed for /a years 
instead of 1 year: (4) the State School Commission may' make pro- 
vision for sick leave with pay for any teacher not exceeding /> days 
per year. 

The Virginia Legislature authorized the State Board of. Education 
in its discretion to pay 80 percent of the salary of teachers absent. • 
on account of illness or quarantine and 'to deduct 3 percent from the 
State teachers’ salary fund for this purpose. 
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Legislation which may adversely affect the employment statu> of 
teachers occurred in Pel a nor re. 1 lie Legislature ot that Slate re- 
pealed its law which required that hoards give to teachers whose 
M-r\ice> are to l>e discontinued at the end of the year a notice in 
writing l»y March lb and the reasons for terminating their employ- 
ment. and provided instead that notice he given hy May 1 — no stale-' 
incut about reasons required. 

A number of States enacted legislation to improve the ten.nre 
rights of teaehors. The outstanding enactment of this character oc- 
curred in Louisiana. The Legislature of that State provided a 
system. of teacher tenjire with the following principal features: (1) 
Probationary period of 3 years during which dismissal may be made 
mily upon written recommendation accompanied by valid reasons 
therefor hy the parish school superintendent: (2) the parish school 
hoard shall give "written notice to any teacher found unsatisfactory 
at end of probationary period that he has been discharged or dis- 
missed. and in the absence of such notice such probationary teacher 
-hull automatically become a regular and permanent teacher: (3) all 
teachers who have already served satisfactorily for more than 3 con- 
secutive years shall he declared regular and permanent teachers: (4) 
no permanent teacher shall be removed except upon written and 
signed charges of willful neglect of duty, or of incompete'ncy, or 
dishonesty, and then only if found guilty after a hearing by the 
school laiard, which .hearing may be public or private at the option 
of (lie teacher: and (;>) said teacher shall be furnished, at least lb 
days in advance of hearing, a copy of the written charges against 
him, and the teacher .may employ counsel to assist him at the hearing. 

The teacher also has the right to appeal to the court of appropriate 

• * 

jurisdiction. 

The legislature of California extended its provisions for the ex- 
change of California teachers with teachers of foreign countries so 
as p> provide also exchange with teachers of any Stute or Territory 
>f the United States. It also extended the period of exchange from 
l to *2 years, and stipulated that acceptance of such exchange pro- 
visions shall not affect any tenure or retirement rights. California 
authorized any school district having an average daily attendance of 
S5U or mure to establish a civil service* system for its not veerti Heated 
employees. 

The Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii authorized the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to grant a year’s leave of absence with 
part pay to teachers who have completed 8 or more veRrs of service, 
and also provided that the tenure rights of teachers may not extend 
to intercept the provisions for compulsory retirement at the age of 
65. Furthermore, the Hawaii Legislature directed that special con- 
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si deration be given to teachers on leave of absence, or who \wiv 
dropped under economy programs, when filling vacancies. j 

The teacher-tenure law of Xc ic Jersey was clarified by a legislative 
stipulation that the services of teachers and principals shall be dur- 
ing good behavior and efficiency "after employment for 3 consecutive 
academic years together with employment at the beginning of the 
next succeeding academic year.” 

The Next) York Legislature authorized any board of education 
appoint a committee for the purpose of trying a case of charges pre- 
ferred against a teacher or officer, the report of said committee to 
be subject to .action by the board; and limited to 1 year the pro- 
bationary period of teachers who have rendered satisfactory sendee 
as substitutes for 2 years. The New York Commissioner .of 'Educa- 
tion was prohibited by law from interfering, except for cause, with 
the tenure rights of employees in the teaching examination and 
supervisory service in a city of 400,000 or more population where 
such persons have completed their probationary periods and received 
permanent appointments. 


TEACHER RET 1 REVEST 

t The problems of establishing and developing teacher-retirement 
systems have received prolific attention in recent years. During the 
biennium, legislation was enacted in approximately one-half of the 
States which for the most part tended to improve teacher Retirement 
systems. The outstanding -recent legal developments occurred in 
Louisiana, Missouri, Texas, and Utah. In November 1936, the elec- 
tors of Missouri and Texas ratified amendments to their State con- 
stitutions which expressly empowered their respective State Legisla- 
tures to establish State-wide retirement systems for teachers. 

The Legislatures of Utah and Louisiana in 1935 and 1936, respec- 
tively, enacted provisions for the establishment of State-wide retire- 
, ment systems for teachers, each undpr State administrative boards of 
seven members. The Utah State retirement board was directed to 
adopt mortality tables and to establish and maintain, under the di- 
rection^ competent actuarial advice, a complete system of records 
and accounts, and provided that the State retirement fund shall be 
designated as follows: * 


(1) An annuity fund, 90 percent of contributions by teachers. , 

(2) A disability fund, 10 percent of contributions by teachers. * 

(3) A-reserve fund, gifts and receipts from various sources. • 

(4) An accrued liability fund, transfers from annuity and disability funds, 

etc., under certain conditions. 

(6) An expense fund, appropriations by. State for “operation” of system. 


Each member of the retirement system pays to the annuity fund such 
proportion of his salary as actuarial data may determine necessary, 
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which shall be credited to the individual account of each member; 

payments to the disability fund go "into the common fund. Any 

teacher who has served for 30 years f20 in State) or who is OH years 

of age if a woman. ;j^d 05 if a man. may retire. Teachers' benefits 

vary according to length of service, salary, etc. Teachers in any city 

retirement system whose funds have been transferred to State retire- 
* ^ 

nient system shall receive annuities according To such (former) city 
system. The L'ta/i Legislature also stmurt helved the existing retire- 
ment systems of cities of the first and second classes. 

The Louisiana act made membership hi the State ret irrineut system 
compulsory for all new teachers, but left it optional with teachers 
already in service. Under the terms of the State system, retirement 
is optional at GO years of age and compulsory at 70. unless" retained 
for not more than 2 years on the approval of the State Retirement 
hoard. Upon retirement a teacher shall receive: (a) An annuity — 
actuarial equivalent of accumulated contributions; (b) a pension 
equal to annuity allowable at 00 years of age; (e) if teacher has a 
•prior service certificate”^ showing teaching service prior to estab- 
lishment of retirement system) in effect he shall receive an additional 
pension equal to annuity which would have been provided at age of 
00 “by twice the contribution which he would have made during 
prior service had the system been in operation and he contributed 
thereunder.” Provision is made for disability retirement after. 10 
years’ service, which shall consist of an annuity plus a pension equal 
to 75 percent of the pension that would have been payable upon 
retirement at 60 years of age. 

Legislation was enacted in Alabama, Mmamippi, and New Mexico , 
which authorized local authorities to ret i re aged teachers. Missis- 
sippi authorized the trustees of any separate err consolidated school 
district (o retire on pail pay teachers who have taught 40 years 
(in district ) ; provided no retired teacher shall receive more than 
$500 per annum, and provided that not more than 3 percent of the 
total school budget be expended in payme^fc^f retired teachers; such 
retirement sjyns shall he paid from local school district levy. The 
Acw Mexico act authorized the Hoard of County Commissioners to 
retire needy teachers with 35 years* service (in State) ; the retirement 
allowance not to exceed half of their annual salary for preceding 
5 years and not more than $1,200 per year, such retirement sums to 
be raised by local property taxes. The Alabama act, is limited to 
counties with 75,000 to 100,000 population and to incapacitated 
teachers ; boards of education in such counties are authorized to re- 
tire any disabled teacher who has taught in such county 21 years 
or more and the amount of pension shall be half of salary received 
during, feaid period but not to exceed $000, per annum, and shall be 
paid out pf the regular school jfttfitf, ■ % 

• 4001—87 4 J * 
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California made substantial, changed in its State teachers’ retire- 
ment law. Among some of the changes are: (1) Increased the teach- 
eis contributions to the Public School Teachers Permanent Fund 
from $12 to $24 per year; (2) required each school .district to c-m. 
tribute to said fund $12 annually per teacher; ($) increased the 
annual retirement salary for 30 years’ service from $500 to $G00 jut 
year with proportionate increases to those retired on account of 
disability. Furthermore, teachers employed after July 1 , 1935, who 
are subject to the Retirement Law, were required to deposit 4 percent 
of their monthly salary, less $2, in an annuity deposit fund which 
is administered by the Teachers Retirement Salary Fund Board. 
Upon retirement the accrued annuity with interest is ailed to the 
retire^nt salary provided for in the act. 

The Illinois Legislature increased the monthly teachers’ contribu- 
tions to the State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund from $1 
to $2 for teachers having less than 10 years’ service; from $2 to $4 
for teachers with between 10 and 15 years’ service; and from $4 to *6 
for teachers who have taught more than 15 years; and provided that 
the total amount of pension and annuity of teachers retired on ac- 
count of the said funds may be as much as $500 (previously $400) 
per annum. ^Illinois also increased the levy for retirement fund, 
the teachers contribution for the same, and teacher annuities in 
cities having more than 500,000 population. 

Noteworthy amendatory legislation occurred in many other States. 
Kentucky revised certain sections of the teacher-retirement act for 
independent cities of tie first and second classes so as to extend 
• ttye provisions of the^aid act to independent cities of the third cla>s. 
The Legislatures of Connecticut antir Indiana extended the time 
within which teachers may become members of retirement system. 
Maine provided that teachers who are 55 years of age and who have 
fulfilled the required service and who are without work, needy, and 
dependent, may receive half of the amount of their, pension till they 
are 60 years of age when they will receive thfe full amount. Massa- 
chusetts permitted teachers >vho become disabled before attaining the 
age of 60 to retire after 15 years of service, instead of 20, as previ- 
ously required, and stipulated that annual pensions in such cases 
- shall not be less than $400; Massachusetts also permitted teachers on 
leave of absence to make contributions to retirement fund. New 
Jersey changed the fate of contribution to pension fund by employees 
of boards of education in counties of first class, from 2 percent to 3 
percent of salaries of said employees. New York forbade reduction 
in the retirement salary of persons (including teachers) who are 
members of the State employes’ retirement system even though such 
employees have had a reduction in salary since 1932. Nortjt Dalcota 
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provided that teachers who were honorably discharged from the 
United States armed service in the World War .shall have the tune 
of such service counted as “teaching service”, pnder the provisions 
of the teacher-retirement system. Ohio authorized reinstatement 
in the retirement system members who have withdrawn their accumu- 
lated deductions, provided such members repay the amount of such 
deductions, and interest at 4 percent. Pennsylvania provided for a 
State' annuity of not less than $20 per month for teachers apd super- 
intendents 02 years of age and ivlio have taught in the public schools 
for 20 years (15 years if separated by reason of disability) and who 
separated from the public-school service prior to the establislunent of 
the retirement system; Pennsylvania also permitted school employees 
to elect to contribute to the Teachers’ Retirement System on the basis 
of their 1932-33 salaries, and required the State and the school dis- 
tricts to contribute on an equivalent basis. The Legislature of 
Oregon created nln interim commission of three representatives and 
two senators to study plans for a teachers’ retirement fund and to 
* recommend legislation to the 1937,Legislaturc. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Practically ev^ry biennial period reveals some legislation to ex- 
: tend free textbook systems for public-school children. During the 

i 2 years here reviewed more States than usual enacted legislation in 4 
behalf of free textbooks or to provide textbooks at a reduced cost. 

Noteworthy legislation for the extension of the usual free text- 
~book systems was enacted in Florida , Georgia , Ohio , and Tennessee. 
Florida extended the provision of its free textbook system so as to 
i provide at State expense free te^books for fise of all pupils of the 
public elementary and high schools of the State. (Previously free 
textbooks at State expense was limited to pupils of the first six 
grades.) The Georgia Legislature stipulated that revenue derived 
from the license and excise taxes on malt beverages shall bo used for 
j the, purpose of furnishing free textbooks to children attending the 
\ 4 common schools. The Legislature of Ohio made it mandatory (in- 
stead of permissive) for school districts to furnish free textbooks but 
permitted districts to limit the furnishing of free textbooks to . 
grades 1 to 4, inclusive, for, the school year 1935-36 and to grades 
1 to 8, inclusive, for the school year 1936-37. It is provided, how- 
ever, that any district may limit its purchase of free books to six 
subjects per year, the cost of which shall not exceed 25 percent of 
• the entire cost of the free textbook system for the district. In 
Tennessee the Legislature authorized county courts to levy a tax for 
purchasing and distributing without cost to pupils in elementary 
and high schools all textbooks required of said pupils by the “cur- 
X riculum”. presented by the school • boards of the various counties. 
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Jhe Infest, and perhaps most interesting, legislative developments 
in behalf of reducing flu* expense of sehool books authorized school 
authorities to establish textbook rental systems. Legislation of this 
type occurred in Indiana and .North Carolina in UW5 and in South 
Carolina in lDdO. The North Carolina Legislature created a State 
textbook Purchasing and Rental Commission of five members con- 
sistin<r of the State Superintendent oflhd.lic Instruction, the At- 
toiiu \ (jeiiei «rl, tin* Director of the Division of Purchasing and 
Control, and two memhers appointed by the Governor. This-' com- 
mission was charged with the duty of promulgating rules neces- 
sary to: 

1. Acquire textbooks for uso in politic schools. 

2. Provide a -system of textbook distribution Under n nntal system. 

3. Provide a uniform rental charge, not to -exceed one-third of the cost of 

the books (must tie furnished free to indigent children). 

4. Adopt a system of accounting of nil hooks and provide for an annual 

sunlit of the textbook commission. 

5. Prohibit the interchange of hooks between white and colored schools. 

The Legislature appropriated $1,500,000 to inaugurate the Stale 
Textbook Rental System. 

The Indiana Legislature-provided that school districts, upon peti- 
tion of 51 percent of the voters thereof shall adopt and provide, text- 
books sufficient in number for all resident pupils; and by separate act 
sehool districts were authorized to rent textbooks to pupils at an an- 
nual rental not to exceed 25 percent of the retail price of the books. 

The Legislature of South Carolina creatrtl a State School Book 
Commission composed of the Governor, the. IState Superintendent of 
Education, the Director of the Division of Textbooks (established 
by sqnic net), one member of the State Board of Education, and 
three, \mnty super! ntemlefits of education. This commission was 
authorised and directed to provide all textbooks'for use in the public 
schools on a rental system w hereby pupils* pay an annual rental in an 
amount to be fixed by the commission and in its discretion graduated 
as to grades and to be guffident to . pay all costs of administration 
of the system and the purchase of hooks. The rentals shall be paid by 
or for each pupil at the opening- of the school term. This aet does 
not abrogate the power of “school districts or counties as now have 
or hereafter may have the right to set up rental or freo textbook 
systems ’, -but permits said districts to abandon their local textbook 
systems and to become a part of the State rental system. 1 Under 
tins act the new textbook commission is authorized to adopt textbooks 
for a period of 3 years. Furthermore, this act authorizes the School 
Book Commission to rent or buy outright the books to be used in the 

A,Zi?i St , a oV e T a ! * y8te . A does not “PM* to a*>y school district of county which before 
August 1, 19J0, elected toot to come under the provisions of this act. * ’ g 
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State*, .and to borrow money and issue negotiable notes and pledge 
books purchased and rentals collected forljfce discharge of rental or 
purchase contracts. “The full faith and taxing power of the Slate 
are pledged for the payment of said notes." Moreover, it is stipu- 
lated that after 3 years of operation the School Hook Commission is 
directed to waive rentals is many of the grammar school grades 
as available, funds will permit, and after 5 years or earlier itjfunds 
are available, the Commission shall waive rentals for- as many of the 
high-school *rrades as funds will permit, to the end that textbooks 
shall be supplied to all school children of the State without charge at 
the earliest possible date. 

Legislation especially designed-do reduce the cost of textbooks ap- 
peared in Louisiana and New Mexico. Jjmis/aon required that all 
textbooks furnished free to pupiis* -which, whenever possible. be 
printed and bound within the State under cont facts let by the State 
Printing Hoard. The State Hoard of Kdueut ion was directed to 
adopt for a minimum- period of 4 years ^ucli books for which the 
authors, publishers, or owners of copyrights shall agree to grant to the 
State publishing rights or the leasing of plates for ‘date printing 
thereof. In case the' State Hoard is unable to acquire publishing 
lights it is directed to have textbooks written on its own initiative. 
Lnder this law pupils are to receive at public expense not only text- 
books but also school supplies, including library books, paper, pens, 
ink, pencils* etc. 

Legislation in Ncir Mc.riro authorized the State Hoard of balnea- 
tion to receive and expend monies in connection with the sale and 
distribution of textbooks in order that books bo made available to the 
children at the lowest possible cost> 

Legislation atlecting the period of adoption of textbooks occurred 
in Louisiana. Nevada, and North Dakota. L»iiis}nnn changed the 
period for which textbooks may be adopted from G to 4 years, and 
North Dakota stipulated that the change of basic textbooks used in 
public SSHrorrls shall not He oftener than once in 5 years instead rtf 3 
years, as was previously provided for. The Xr^/tla - Legislature 
postponed the adoption of textbooks 1 year — from 1935 until 1936. 

Legislation was enacted in Nevada which granted school districts 
the option as to whether they shall provide free textbooks. Pre- 
viously the law required that local districts furnish hooks and 
supplies without cost to pupils. 

CURRICULUM ■ 

The problem of determining what subjects sliall be taught in the 
public schools continues to receive considerable legislative attention. 
During the 2 years here considered more States than usual enacted 
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legislation affecting the curriculum in public schools. Laws wer* 
enacted in Alaska, California, Connecticut, Indiana, North Carolina;* 
South Carolina, and Wyoming designed to promote the teaching of 
the effects of alcohol and mfVeotics upon the human system. Legw- 
lation in Illinois, Massachusetts, and New York required* the display 
of the American flag in public schools; and in Massachusetts school 
children were required to salute the flag and recite the “Pledge of 
Allegiance*’ thereto. 

Legislatures of Connecticut and Indiana required instruction 
in constitutional government. The Connecticut act requires that 
the history, constitution, and government of the United States be a 
required course of study for a period equivalent to 1 year in the 
curriculum of all high schools. The Indiana law stipulates that the 
State requirement for graduation from a “commissioned” high school 
shall include one unit of work devoted' to the State and National 
constitutions, and that such course shall cover the historical, poli- 
tical, and philosophical aspects of the si^ject. 

The Legislative of Florida enacted- several measures affecting pub- 
lic-school curricuhqm In .that State all high schools amUcollegos. 
are noV required to^ive instruction in -nature- study and conserva- 
tion of natural resources, including the study of fish and game, soil 
fertility and erosion, forest, and minerals; and all students in high 
schools and teachers colleges are required to take such courses gf 
instruction. Nature study is prescribed • as a fundamental require- 
ment of promotion in at l^ast two of the .element ary grades of the ' 
public schools. The State-Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
diiected to prepareor^designate a textbook or suitable subject mat- 
ter for use in public schools iq aid of the teaching of conservation 
of natural resources. Provision was made by the appropriation of 
$7,500 for the establishment o£ a Forestry Department in the State 
University. The Legislature' of Florida also required the State 
Board of Education to prescribe and require the teaching of^Stat§ 
history in such grades of the public schools a§ the said board ,in its 
discretion shall determine. 

Other legislation enacted during the biennium affecting the sub- 
ject matter taught in public schools is here mentioned: Kama s di- % 
rected all colleges or universities organized under the Morrill Act 
to establish courses of military training and tactics compulsory for , 
male students in their first and second years. North Dakota en- 
larged the curriculum offerings to high-school students in Small 
schools by permitting them to t^ke by correspondence at (public 
expense approved courses which aremot offered by the local high 
school. Utah authorized the Land Board or Industrial Commission 
4o loan $30,000 t<x State Agricultural College to be used for experi- 
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mentation anti for teaching forestry, range and wild life manage- 
ment. and such other uses as the college may determine. Wisconsin 
required instruction in public schools concerning conservation of 
material resources: Wisconsin also required that all public, schools, 
colleges, and universities offer instruction in cooperative marketing, 
and required instruction in .such courses for certification to teach 
economics, social studies, and agriculture. Wisconsin furthermore 
required all public and private elementary and high schools to give 
at least 15 •minutes each week to instruction on the true and com- 
parative, vitamin content and food and health values of dairy prod- 
ucts and their importance for human diet. 

TUTIOX AM) TliAXSPOllTATIOX 

Tuition . — ^Apparently all States have .made some legal provisions 
for free public elementary and secondary school facilities for all 
children. • However, the realization of this goal has not been fully 
attained in every State, 1 especially for many children classed as 
•“nonresidents” or for those children residing in districts which do 
not maintain adequate school facilities, particularly of secondary 
level, or for children who reside a remote distance from a school of 
suitable gracle. During, the biennium many legislatures gave favor- 
able consideration to the educational problems of such children. 
Legislation to provide public fimdsdor the payment of school tuition 
under varying conditions was enacted ip California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, -^Minnesota. Missouri, Montana,. .New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio ? Rhode Island j Texas, -Virginia,- «n.d 
Wisconsin. C < •. % 

There is a tendency to provide for the payment of nonresident 
tuition charges out of . -State .funds, . A few exafnpleft of legislative - 
provisions to this effect are here mentioned: 'Ijie' Legislature of A 
Neu' Jersey in its minimum foundation prograffi provided a mini- 
mum apportionment of State funds to districts. $13 per elementary 
pupil aiid $22 per high -school- pupil, and stipulated .that the said 
amounts shall be allowed to school boards sending pupils tb- other, 
districts. North Dakota provided payment of tuition- to districts - 
receiving nonreshlent high-school pupils at the rate of $1T50 perweeft 
out of the State equalization fund. Previously such aid was to bo 
paid by the district wherein the pupil resided. North Dakota also 
allowed State aid in payment of approved high-schqol correspond- 
ence courses* not to exceed $40,000. O.hio provided 1 that. the cost 
f of tuition shall' be included in its newly established “school founda- 
tion” program.^ Rhode 7#Z<zn<£stipulated that in the administration 
of the State equalization aid theJDirector of Education shall ffp- 
portion such 'amounts as will provide $100 per capita for <japh 
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]ii*rli-scliool pupil, including pupils in non-high-school towns who’ 
attend high school in adjacent towns. 

The Legislatures of Maine. and Tc.ras provided that if any local 
district fails to pay the tuition of its children attending school m 
another district the State Superintendent of Schools may pay' the 
tuition and deduct the. amount from the home district's share of 
the State apportionment. 

Tram /tori at ion .— During the past 2 years legislation was enacted 
i in many States which tended to extend transportation facilities lor 
public-school children. Among States enacting such legislation are: 
Connecticut. Delaware. Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota. Montana. 
-Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Vermont. 

A few examples of such legislation to provide transportation faeil- 
-ities for school children are here given : provided that the <“t 

of maintaining approved pupil transportation ^(and tuition) shall 
he included in its newly established School Foundation program: 
and made it the duty of the Director of Education to prescribe 
means and methods of transportation and to recommend costs there- 
of- taking into consideration scarcity of population,- etc. Pcnm>/1- 
vauia appropriated $2,500,000 to subsidize during the biennium the 
transportation of school jntpils. South Carolina directed the State 
Superintendent of Education and the Comptroller General to Ex- 
pend $214,000 for the transportation of pupils for the 'fiscal year 
1034- 3«>. South Dakota authorized hoards of education to cJo^e 
small schools and pay a transportation fee in lieu l hereof provided 
expenditures for closings shall not exceed $150 per family in ely) 
school closed,. Vermont eliminated the provision of its schooFTaw 
which forbade transportation of pupils who resided within 2 miles 
from, gfhool. 

lhe Legislatures of Louisiana , Massachusetts, and N etc York 
authorized school boards under certain conditions to extend to pupils 
attending private schools transportation facilities similar to those 
provided .for pul die- school children. 

SCHOOL HEALTH AXD SAFETY 

During the biennium ^in unusual amount of legislation was en- 
acted designed to protect tl\e health and safety of children attending 
school. Legislation of this general purpose occurred in varying 
forms' in approximately three-fourths of the States. Laws intended 
to assure care on the part of operators of motor vehicles on the 
highways when passing school buses were enacted in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada,* and New Hampshire. In a number of States 
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f measures were enacted governing the construction, inspection, or 
operation of school buses. Among the Statesenacting legislation of 
this character die: California. Indiana. Mississippi. New York, 
North Carolina. North Dakota, Ohio. Oklahoma, and Virginia. A 
d few examples of legislation of this nature follow: 

- Indiana required the Stale Director of Public Safety ‘to inspect 
1 school buses and required drivers of said buses to furnish a cer- 
tificate of health ami physical lit ness and that they be of good moral 
character. A committee was xlireeted to prescribe regulat ions for 
! the construction of buses. School buses 'must be equipped wijli 
-afety ghusahnl lire extinguishers. Mix.si.svi/i/d made it the duty of 
school superintendents to select safety councils of suitable persons 
not less than 14 years of age from the student body who shall be 
' assigned to dutv on each school bus to act as safety counsel and 
traffic aide to said children.- Bus driver and safety council member 
; lie fore crossing any railroad track were required to ascertain that 
no locomotive is approaching. The now law in Ohio requires school 
bus drivers to give satisfactory and 'sufficient bond, to be 21 years 
of age and of good moral character and physically qualified, and 
to pass a physical examination. 

, The Viryina Legislature stipulated that ‘‘no person shall drive 
any school bus*’ unless he has had a reasonable amount of experience 
in driving motor vehicles, and has satisfactorily passed a rigid ex- 
amination pertaining to his ability to operate a school bus with 
safety. The State Division of Motor Vehudos was directed to adopt 
rules for the examination of school bus drivers. 

Legislation which provides that school bus operators carry lia- 
bility insurance may reasonably bo construed as intended to afford 
financial protection or compensation in case of accidents. Measures 
of this character were enacted in Florida , New Jersey , and Vermont. 

■ In North Carolina the Legislature provided State compensation for 
I school children killed or injured while riding in a school bus in 
, amount not exceeding $600 for each child killed or injured; and 
I Florida authorized school boards to insure children against accidents 
while being transported to and from school. ^ * 

The Legislatures of jy&ska, South Carolina , and Virginia enacted 
legislation designed to promote safety in the construction of school 
buildings; fire drills were required in Connecticut ; and California 
required every public and private school to be equipped with a 
first-aid kit. 

Measures designed to promote the health of undernourished school 
children were enacted in New York , Pennsylvania , and Vermont by 
authorizing the distribution of milk through the public schools for 
such children ; and the State of TK ashington authorized school boards 
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to furnish milk free to school children under 14 years who are in 
need of the same. In Illinois , North Carolina , and Venriont school 
boards were authorized to provide hot lunches for school children. 

' The Legislature of Wisconsin required public and private schools 
to give at least 15 minutes’ instruction each week concerning the true 
and comparative vitamin content and food and health * values of 
dairy products and their importance for human diet; and directed 
the State Superintendent of Education to prescribe the course of 
study for such instruction. 

The Legislature of Vermont authorized boards of school directors 
to expend annually not to exceed 3 percent of the annual school bud- 
get for ‘‘such health service activities as may be necessary to provide 
for the improvement of the physical efficiency of school children of 
/ indigent parents. Expenditures for this purpose may include the 
purchase of milk for * * * undernqurished children, the purchase 
of ingredients for hot lunches, also expenditures for glasses, dental 
service, the removal of tonsils, and other health services which -are 
approved by the town health officer and the teacher or public health 
nurse.” 

. • SCHOOL BUILDIXG8 

> 

Recent legislation enacted in many States affect the construction 
and maintenance of public-school buildings. Some of the States 
which enacted laws to authorize and facilitate the construction of 
school buildings are: Alabama (Alaska), California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New York. 
North Carolina, South Dakota, and Virginia. 

The Virginia Legislature enacted several measures of interest. In 
1936 the Legislature of that State authorized the issuance of bonds 
by county school boards for the purpose of providing funds for 
* school building improvements, including the purchase 'of sites for 
buildings, and the furnishing and equipment of school buildings. 
The time of said bonds shall not exceed 3Q years and the rate of 
interest shall not exceed 6 ]>ercent. By another act the Virginia 
Legislature also authorized the State Board of Education to loan 
from the State Library Fund as qiuch as $50,000 for any one school 
building project. Previously this amount was allowed only in cer- 
tain cases. This act also provided for payment of principal in an- 
nual installments during periods from 5 to 30 years. Previously the 
payment of such loan was to.be made in 15 annual installments. 
Furthermore, the Virginia Legislature authorized the State Board 
of Education to require such changes in public-school buildings as 
may be necessary for' safety against fire and panic hazards, and to 
withhold from any county, city, or town failing to meet such require- 
ments certain State school' funds. 
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The Legislatures of Vermont and South Carolina provided for 
State systems of insurance to cover all public-school buildings. A 
Montana act required all school boards to pay into the State treasury • 
insurance premiums on their school buildings. The law provides 
that when the State Insurance Fund exceeds $1,000,000 the premiums 
shall cease until the said fund is less than $700,000. The Legislature 
of South Carolina stipulated that the cost gif its sclrool building 
insurance system shall be paid by the Sinking Fund Commission. 

* ,i 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

During the past 2 years several measures were enacted into law 
designed to secure minimum standards- Or to regulate certain activi- 
ties of privately controlled educational institutions. 

The Legislature of Connecticut stipulated that no person, school, 
association, or corporation which has heretofore been granted author- 
ity to confer any standard academic, professional, or graduate degree 
and which has not prior to July 1, 1935, exercised such authority, 
shall confer any such degree until it shall be determined by the 
State Board of Education that its organization and equipment are 
such that it is fully competent to meet the degree standards set and 
maintained by similar institutions. 

The New York Legislature made further restrictions against the 
use of.the name of “college” or “university” and stipulated that no 
individual or association shall advertise or transact business under 
“any name, title, or descriptive material indicating or tending to 
imply that said individual, association, * * * conducts, carries 

on, or is a school of law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, veterinary • 
medicine, nursing, optometry, chiropody, architecture, or engineer- 
ing, unless the right to do so^shall have been granted by t^e board 
of regents of the University of New York .in writing under seal.” 

The New York. Legislature also stipulated that “no educational 
corporation or association that holds itself; out to the public to be 
nonsectarian and exempt from taxation * * * shall deny the 

use of its facilities to any person, otherwise qualified, by reason of 
his race, color, or religion.” 

The* Oklahoma Legislature prohibited any business college or 
other school giving resident instruction and having its 'domicile out- 
side of the State, or agent of such school, to canvass prospective 
students in Oklahoma for the purpose of selling scholarships or 
tuition in such college or school until such school or its agent shall 
have filed with the Secretary of State a surety bond of $2,000 con- 
. ditioned that such school will faithfully perform all contracts made 
in soliciting students, and until such school or agent shall obtain 
from the , Superintendent of Public instruction a license to solicit 
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prospective students in the Sitate. Tliis act stipulates that no license 
shall he -minted until a ppliratmn therefor sets forth the name of the 
colie ^e. the number of instructors employed,. the_ courses of study 
and subjects given, and any other information which may hv required 
by the State Superintendent of Pithlie Instruction. 

The (h’mot i Legislature stipulated that no, private institution gf 
learn in" shall "confer or otfei" any degree upon any person without 
first having submitted the requirements for such decree toihc State 
Board of Education and having obtained it- approval of -mdi re 
quiremerits (not applicable to inst itutions which h.ave conferred tie 
gates for 1.1 years, oj* to schools which are in rood standing of tie* 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher School.-). Under 
this act tin* State hoard of Kdncation may inspect private schools 
and institutions and if they fail to keep up the required standard 
the said hoard ’“shall revoke its approval to confer derives”, lmr 
such revocation shall he subject to the right of review l»y the circuit 
court of the county in which the school is located. 

In Call jo min the Le trislat are provided that private nnn-dogree- 
eonferring schools and educational institutions which grant diploma- 
and certificates may incorporate under the civil code provisions ap- 
licahle to the incorporation of degree-conferring institutions. . 

Wisconsin required both public and private schools to include in 
their course of study at least 1.1 nmlutep 'per week of instruction <m\ 
the true nml comparative vitamin" content and food niul health value- 
.of dairy prlnlucts and their importance for human diet. * 

The Legislatures of AJnsixmhmufts ami TV untout required teacher- 
in private schools to take un oath of loyalty to the Federal and State 
Constitutions. 

The Alaska Legislature provided for certification of teachers in 
private ami denominational schools, for the examination of eighth 
grade pupils in private schools, and for monthly attendance report- 
and annual reports from such schools to the Territorial Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

VOCATIONAL FM'CATiny 

At least two enactment? affecting vocational education have re- 
cently occun*ed which should k mentioned; one is a State act. the 
other a Federal one. 

In 1935 the legislature of Xeu> York stipulated that vocational 
schools which may be established by boards of education shall he of 
secondary grade and be conducted in accordance with the rules of the 
Board of Regents and to include certain specified courses of train-* 
ing. This act also provided that boards of education may employ 
qualified persons for the vocational educational guidance of minors 
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;uul may establish a guidance bureau a- part of tin* sdionl system. 
Boards of education of cadi city ami sdmol district having a popula- 
tion of, luO.uOu or more shalt establish a giiidancc bureau. In this act 
boards of education maintaining any kind ot v-H-atioual "school were 
directed to appoint a supervisory board of ■> nembers represent ing 
t ! 10 local trades, industries. anti occupations. Furthermore. the 
Bonn l of Indents was directed to api>oint a supervisory named tut 
apf rent ny training of •’> members representing the*t rude-. industries, 
mid tin* imhi't rial occupation* of the State. siidi council t<* make 
studies and surveys. 

In 193d the United Spites Congress enacted w]*it is known as the 
•"fiCoiire-Doeu Act" to further aid vocational education in the several 
States anti Territories. This act becomes oilective duly 1. 1 • >T. It 
takes the place of the (icorge-Hllzey .Vet. which became operative 
July 1. It KM. under which an annual appropriation of SA.ouO.OOO 
was authorized for the further development of vocational education 
for a period <>f 3 years ending dune 3*1. 1937. 

The new Federal aet ‘authorizes an annual appropriation of 
$12,000,000 for vt teat tonal education— $l.ooil.00<> for vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture, mul an equal amount for vtjcational education 
in trade and imlust ry anti also in home economics. The- act also 
authorizes an annual appropriation of (1) Si. 200. 000 for vocational 
training; in’distrilnttive occupations' — retailin';, wholesaling. etc.: (2) 

' i? 1.000.000 for training of teachers of vocational education in agri- 
eulture. trade and industry. anti home economics. 

The George-Deen Act differs from the Gcorge-Fllzey Act in four 
principal ways: (1) It increases by $9,090,397 the sum authorized for 
vocational education ii\. the three fields— apiculture, trade and 
industry, and home economics' — and by Sl.O.M.Ooo the sum authorized 
for training teachers in these fields: (2) it requires States and Terri- 
tories participating i>‘ the grants to match only a0 percent of these 
grants for the first 5 years in which the act is operative, this per- 
centage being increased by 10 percent each year thereafter until it 
readies 100 percent in 1947 ; (3) it authorizes funds to be used in 
programs providing training for the distributive occupations: and 
(4) it extends the benefits of vocational education to the District 
of Columbia. / 
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